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IMPORTANT  ISSUES  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


I  ATOMS-FOR-PEACE 

United  States  membership  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
I;  Agency  will  be  decided  by  the  Senate  this  session.  An  out- 
I  growth  of  President  Eisenhower’s  atoms-for-peace  speech  on 
"  December  8,  1953,  the  Draft  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  was  adopted  last  October  23  by  a  conference 
^  of  81  nations,  of  whom  73,  including  the  United  States,  have 
signed  it. 

The  agency  will  come  into  being  when  eighteen  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  three  of  the  five  atomic  powers,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
ratified  the  Statute.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  atomic  power 
to  ratify  so  far. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  through  a  Board  of 
Governors,  may  buy  fissionable  materials  and  equipment,  build 
its  own  atomic  facilities,  and  contract  with  members  to  provide 
them  with  the  materials  they  need  for  “research  on,  or  develop¬ 
ment  or  practical  application  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.” 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  “the  right  and  responsibility”  to 
investigate  the  practicality  of  projects  for  which  members 
request  aid,  as  well  as  “the  adequacy  of  plans,  funds,  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  to  assure  the  effective  execution  of  the  project.” 
I  It  is  to  set  up  health  and  safety  standards  for  the  storage  and 
use  of  atomic  materials  provided  by  the  agency,  and  to  require 
I  of  recipient  nations  that  the  assistance  “shall  not  be  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  further  any  military  purpose.” 

H  . . 

i '  These  provisions  may  be  enforced  by  examining  and  approving 
j  r  the  design  of  equipment,  facilities,  and  methods  of  chemical 
processing  to  be  used,  requiring  operating  records  and  progress 
reports,  and  sending  into  the  recipient  nations  inspectors  to 
be  sure  that  the  requirements  are  being  met.  Non-compliance 
may  be  punished  by  withdrawal  of  materials  and  equipment 
made  available  by  the  agency  and  by  suspension  from  the 
I  agency. 

!  The  Board  of  Governors  will  include  representatives  of  the  five 
i  atomic  powers  and  other  members  chosen  by  an  Annual  Con- 
I  ference  of  all  members  to  represent  the  other  producers  of 
I  atomic  materials  and  provide  geographic  balance. 

\  There  no  veto.  Decisions  of  both  the  Annual  Conference 
I  and  the  Board  of  Governors  are  taken  by  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting  except  on  financial  matters  and  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  members,  which  require  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Statute 
may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Annual  Conference 
and  an  amendment  becomes  binding  on  all  members  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  member  nations  have  ratified  it.  A  member  which 


is  unwilling  to  accept  an  amendment  may  withdraw  from  the 
Agency. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  United  States  will  ratify  the  Statute, 
but  several  Senators  have  raised  questions  about  it.  Some  note 
that  Communist  countries  may  receive  materials  from  the 
agency.  (But  to  receive  such  materials  they  must  submit  to 
inspection  within  their  territory.)  Senator  John  W.  Bricker 
(Ohio)  has  asked  whether  Communist  China  could  be  admitted 
to  the  agency.  (The  answer  is  yes;  applicants  for  membership 
who  are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  may  be  admitted  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  approval  by  majority  vote  of 
the  General  Conference.)  Senator  Bricker  has  also  suggested 
that  the  release  of  atomic  materials  to  such  an  agency,  as  well 
as  the  amendment  procedure,  may  constitute  infringements 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  .United  States. 

The  nations  of  the  world  now  take  staggering  risks  in  developing 
atoms  for  war.  The  atoms  for  peace  program  offers  a  means 
of  reducing  those  risks  by  beginning  world-wide  cooperation 
in  the  constructive  use  of  the  atom.  It  offers  new  hope  for 
underdeveloped  nations  and  can  become  a  bridge  between 
the  Communist  and  Western  blocs.  Moreover,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  procedures  provided  by  the  Statute  can  furnish  valuable 
experience  in  developing  an  arms  inspection  svstem.  The  mini¬ 
mum  trust  required  to  make  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  work  would  seem  also  to  be  essential  to  progress  in  the 
field  of  disarmament. 

ACTION;  Write  to  your  Senators  supporting  United 
States  participation  in  the  Agency. 

NEW  SATELLITE  POLICY? 

Eleven  Democratic  Congressmen  issued  a  statement  last  Decem¬ 
ber  30  proposing  a  new  United  States  policy  toward  the  Com¬ 
munist  satellite  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  which  would  embody 
the  following  principles  as  a  “working  basis  for  a  settlement”: 

1 )  demilitarization  of  the  area  between  the  Rhine  ^nd 
Russia, 

2)  international  guarantees  of  constitutional  liberties  in 
the  nations  of  this  area,  and 

3)  economic  aid  to  promote  regional  federation  and  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Eight  other  House  Democrats  joined  the  group  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  on  February  9  requesting  a  study  of  Russian 
intervention  in  these  countries  and  ways  to  bring  about  Russian 
withdrawal. 

ACTION:  Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expressing  your  interest  in  these  proposals. 
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MANY  PROPOSALS  TO  AMEND 
IMMIGRATION  ACT 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  is  now  the  only  basic  law  dealing 
with  general  immigration  and  any  emergency  refugee  situation 
which  may  arise.  The  Refugee  Relief  Act  expired  on  December 
31,  19.36. 

At  least  three  sets  of  hills  will  be  under  active  consideration 
in  the  months  ahead:  the  far-reaching  proposals  made  by 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler  (N.Y.)  and  27  colleagues,  the 
Administration  proposals,  and  the  proposal  of  Representative 
Francis  E.  Walter  (Pa.),  co-author  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  and  Chairman  of  the  House  Immigration  Subcommittee. 
(See  December  19.55  Newsletter  for  background.  Single  copies 
free.) 

Celler  Bill:  H.R.  3364  removes  the  national  origins  principle. 

It  would  set  a  quota  of  2.50,000  annually  (plus  non-quota  immi¬ 
grants)  to  be  flexibly  allocated  by  the  President  among  five 
classes:  (1)  family  unification,  (2)  occupation,  (3)  refugee 
asylum,  (4)  United  States  national  interest.  (5)  resettlement 
(general  immigration).  No  more  than  15^  of  these  visas  could 
be  issued  to  inhabitants  of  any  one  country.  Congress  would 
have  the  right  to  approve  the  President’s  allocations.  This  bill 
has  many  other  far-reaching  provisions. 

Administration  Bills:  To  carry  out  the  recommendations 
in  the  President’s  Message  of  January  31,  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Arthur  V.  Watkins  (Utah)  and  14  others 
(S.  1()()6)  and  in  the  House  by  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (N.Y.), 
(H.R.  4205)  and  Patrick  J.  Hillings  (Calif.),  (H.R.  4202). 
These  bills  call  for  extensive  changes  in  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  including  these  important  changes  which  were  also  recom¬ 
mended  last  year: 

1.  Raise  the  immigration  quota  from  16  of  1 /(  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population  in  1920  (154,857)  to  1/7  of  1*/^  of  the  1950 
population  (219,461). 

2.  Pool  unused  quotas  for  distribution  the  following  year  in 
four  regions. 

3.  Eliminate  the  mortgaged  quotas  incurred  under  the  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  Act. 

Special  Refugee  Provision:  A  new  provision  was  added  as 
a  result  of  the  Hungarian  situation.  It  authorizes  for  parole 
into  the  Ignited  States  a  maximum  of  approximately  68.(K)0 
escapees  from  Communist  controlled  areas  selected  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  any  one  year.  The  bill  also  provides  a  pro¬ 
cedure  under  which  parolees  may  become  lawful  permanent 
residents  after  two  years. 

Walter  Bill:  H.R.  4(X)8  makes  no  such  fundamental  changes 
in  the  law  as  do  the  Celler  or  Administration  bills.  But  Repre¬ 
sentative  Walter’s  bill  would  make  these  needed  changes,  among 
others: 

1.  Permit  the  entry  of  5,000  minor  war  orphans  adopted,  or 
to  be  adopted,  by  United  States  citizens.  (The  Administration 
bill  would  authorize  2..5(X)  visas  annually  for  alien  orphans. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (Oreg.)  has  proposed  admitting 
10,000  in  S.  866.) 

2.  Authorize  the  issuance  of  some  19,000  visas  among  the 


“I  Think  We’re  Ahead' 


three  groups  which  did  not  fill  their  quotas  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act — 16,338  visas  for  German  expellees  residing  in  '• 
West  Germany  and  in  Austria,  1,597  visas  for  Dutch  refugees 
and  Dutch  relatives  of  United  States  citizens  residing  in  Hoi-  [ 
land,  and  1,098  visas  for  European  refugees  stranded  in  the  i 
Far  East.  I 

3.  Cancel  the  mortgages  incurred  under  the  Displaced  Per-  , 

sons  Act  and  for  skilled  sheepherders  from  Spain.  ^ 

4.  Admit  under  Public  Health  Service  safeguards  1,200  immi-  ; 
grants  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  order  to  reunite  families,  j 

While  Representative  Walter  opposes  the  President’s  proposals.  I 
he  has  taken  no  formal  position  on  Hungarian  refugee  legis-  ^ 
lation.  In  November  and  December  he  made  possible  the  ad-  j 
mission  of  many  Hungarians.  But  in  recent  weeks  he  has  t 
claimed  they  pose  a  threat  to  United  States  security.  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  his  January  1  Report  said  that 
if  the  screening  procedure  then  in  effect  was  continued,  such 
refugees  would  present  “no  significant  risk  of  internal  sub¬ 
version  in  this  country.” 


*  ACTION :  Public  hearings  will  be  held  soon  by  the 
Walter  Immigration  Subcommittee.  Many  Congressional  offic« 
report  much  mail  opposing  admission  of  Hungarian  refugees. 
Write  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter,  other  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  and  your  Senators 
and  Representatives  urging  continuation  of  United  States  policy 
of  welcoming  refugees. 
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SENATORS  PROPOSE 
NUCLEAR  RADIATION  RESEARCH 

“  .  .  .  there  has  been  growing  concern  and  grave  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  sinister  impact  of  radiation  from  nuclear 
explosions  on  human  health,  and  particularly  on  the 
health  and  growth  of  young  children  and  of  future  gen¬ 
erations.  Yet,  despite  an  annual  budget  of  $2  billion  .  .  . 
in  the  fields  of  nudear  developments,  our  Government 
has  lagged  in  undertaking  programs  to  protect  people 
from  the  menace  of  radiation. 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  the  danger  of  radiation  to  mankind. 
Scientists  may  differ  over  the  degree  of  risk,  but  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  peril  doubt  has  vanished.  .  . 

“The  two  greatest  perils  to  health  which  have  heen  identi¬ 
fied  and  widely  discussed  as  consequences  of  radiation 
are  the  danger  of  cancer  and  the  danger  of  genetic  dam¬ 
age  and  possible  increases  in  future  births  of  defective 
human  children.” 

So  said  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (Ore.)  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  in  introducing  S.  1228  for  himself,  Margaret 
j  Chase  Smith  (Maine),  Pat  McNamara  (Mich.),  Hubert 
1  H.  Humphrey  (Minn.),  James  E.  Murray  and  Mike  Mans- 
I  field  (Mont.),  Wayne  Morse  (Ore.),  Henry  M.  Jackson 
1  and  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (Wash.). 

The  bill  would  create  a  National  Health  Radiation  Insti¬ 
tute  to  study  the  impact  of  nuclear  radiation  on  human 
V, ell-being.  It  would  also  develop  and  disseminate  a  per¬ 
manent  personal  record  form  on  which  each  person  can 
maintain  a  lifetime  record  of  exposures  to  measurable 
amounts  of  radiation. 


IMPORTANT  INDIAN  BILLS 
INTRODUCED 

Among  the  many  important  bills  on  Indian  matters  introduced 
early  in  this  session,  three  deserve  special  mention. 

S.  Con.  Res.  3  by  Senator  James  E.  Murray  (Mont.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  proposes 
a  much  needed  new  government  Indian  policy.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  now  vigorously  pursuing  the  policy  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  108  passed  in  1953  which  calls  for  an  end 
of  all  Federal  supervision  and  responsibility  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date.  S.  Con.  Res.  3  calls  for  an  “American  Indian  point 
4  program”  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  offered  to  Indian  com¬ 
munities  “without  exacting  termination  of  Federal  protection 
of  Indian  property  or  of  any  other  Indian  rights  as  its  price.” 

S.  809  sponsored  by  William  Langer  (N.D.)  and  20  other 
Senators  would  authorize  a  $200,000,000  program  of  economic 
assistance  through  loans  and  grants  to  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes  and  loans  to  non-Indians  to  establish  industries  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations  which  would  provide  employment  for 
Indians  residing  on  the  reservation. 

S.  964,  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  (Ill.)  would  provide  assistance  to  econom¬ 
ically  “depressed  areas”  throughout  the  country  including 
Indian  areas.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
died  in  the  House. 

H.R.  246  and  H.R.  2894  by  Walter  H.  Judd  (Minn.)  and 
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Stewart  L.  Udall  (Ariz.)  respectively  would  provide  critically 
needed  sanitation  facilities  and  services  for  Indians.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Public  Health  Service  indicates  that  the  average 
age  at  time  of  death  for  Indians  is  39,  compared  with  60  for 
the  general  population.  “The  Indian  death  rate  from  diar¬ 
rheal  diseases,  which  result  from  poor  environmental  sanita¬ 
tion,  is  eleven  times  higher  among  Indians  than  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,”  says  a  release  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare. 

Committee  members;  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (Ore.) 
is  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Other  members 
are  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (N.M.),  Frank  Church  (Idaho), 
Arthur  V.  Watkins  (Utah),  and  Barrv  Goldwater  (Ariz.). 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Over  45  civil  rights  proposals  have  been  introduced  so  far  this 
session.  At  the  moment  S.  83  and  H.R.  1151,  which  embody 
the  Administration  recommendations,  stand  the  best  chances  of 
enactment.  This  program,  which  passed  the  House  but  died 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last  year,  calls  for:  (1) 
authorization  for  the  Government  to  protect  civil  rights,  in¬ 
cluding  the  right  to  vote,  through  civil  suits  and  applications 
for  injunctive  relief  (this  is  in  addition  to  the  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  now  authorized),  (2)  extension  of  right-to-vote  safe¬ 
guards,  (3)  establishment  of  a  commission  with  subpena  powers 
to  investigate  alleged  violations  of  civil  rights,  and  (4)  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  civil  rights  work  of  the  Justice  Department, 

The  President’s  proposals  are  regarded  by  the  FCNL  and  21 
other  national  organizations  as  the  “minimum  meaningful” 
legislation  to  safeguard  the  “right  to  vote  and  the  right  to 
security  of  person.”  Testimony  to  this  effect  was  presented 
by  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  to  a  House  Judiciary  .Subcommittee 
on  February  5  and  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  on  February  19. 

Roadblocks  Appearing  in  BilPs  Patb 

Prolonged  Subcommittee  Hearings:  To  be  enacted,  such 
legislation  must  reach  the  Senate  floor  early  enough  in  the 
session  to  defeat  a  filibuster.  Opponents  have  already  succeeded 
in  slowing  down  committee  action.  House  hearings,  scheduled 
to  end  February  7,  have  been  extended  to  February  26.  Senate 
hearings,  which  civil  rights  proponents  had  hoped  would  end 
before  February  18,  have  been  extended  to  March  4. 

Full  Senate  Committee  Hearings:  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.  (N.C. )  has  also  said  a  concerted  move  will  be  made  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  after  the  sub¬ 
committee  reports  its  bill.  This  was  the  procedure  in  last  year’s 
maneuvering. 

Report  Slowdown  Possible:  Although  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  is  officially  scheduled  to  meet  every  Monday,  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  meets  at  the  call  of  its  Chairman,  Senator  James  0.  East- 
land  (Miss.).  There  is  no  procedure,  as  in  the  House,  for  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  force  the  Chairman  to  call  a 
meeting.  In  addition,  in  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
enough  members  present  to  transact  business.  Thus  even  if  a 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  favor  the  bill,  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  meet  and  report  any  measure  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

^  ACTION:  Urge  your  Senators  and  Representatives  to  speed 
the  passage  of  adequate  civil  rights  legislation. 
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LAND  WITHDRAWAL 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  series  of  bills,  chief  of  which  is  H.R.  627, 
dealing  with  the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  public  lands  for 
military  purposes. 

H.R.  627  is  identical  with  H.R.  12185  which  passed  the  House 
July  26,  19.56,  but  was  not  considered  by  the  Senate  (see 
Newsletter  156,  September,  1956).  One  of  its  important  pro¬ 
visions  is  that  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  more  than  5,()(X) 
acres  of  public  lands  must  be  approved  by  Congress.  The  bill 
represents  an  effort  to  recapture  for  Congress  control  over 
public  lands  and  responsibility  for  multiple  resource  use. 

The  hearings  this  year  and  last  have  shown  that  military  hold¬ 
ings  are  in  excess  of  25  million  acres,  and  that  requests  are 
pending  for  8  million  more.  The  Department  of  Defense  holds 
land  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  If  pending 
requests  are  approved,  the  military  holdings  will  equal  the  area 
of  North  Carolina. 

Put  another  way,  the  Department  of  Defense  owns  or  controls 
land  equal  to  a  strip  13  miles  wide  reaching  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  If  pending  requests  are  included,  the  strip 
would  become  17  miles  in  width. 

Last  year  there  was  discussion  of  a  “super  range”  of  some  6 
million  acres  to  be  used  jointly  by  the  military  services  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  apparently  has  been 
dropped  in  favor  of  a  “use  agreement”  with  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians  for  a  “smaller”  piece  of  land  20  to  40  miles  wide  and 
100  miles  long. 

Future  land  requirements  for  military  purposes  are  almost 
incalculable.  To  quote  Chairman  Clair  Engle  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee:  “If  you  gentlemen  get  all  you  are  asking 
for  and  the  Air  Force  then  comes  in  and  the  Marines  and  Army 
and  ask  for.  more,  and  aircraft  get  so  they  move  faster  .  .  . 
there  just  is  not  enough  land  out  west  to  do  it.” 

In  addition  to  the  insatiable  demand  for  more  land  is  the  effect 
upon  resources  of  the  land  already  held.  Much  of  this  land 
is  now  “contaminated”  as  a  result  of  testing  bombs,  missiles, 
and  gases.  To  quote  George  W.  Abbott,  Committee  Counsel, 
“The  committee  has  expressed  concern  that  the  lands  also  pres¬ 
ently  used  by  AEC  [Atomic  Energy  Commission]  might  well 
lie  idle  for  all  intents  and  purposes  in  perpetuity  because  of  the 
cost  of  decontamination.  .  .” 

In  addition  to  contamination  is  the  effect  upon  resources. 
J.  Clark  Salyer,  Chief,  Branch  of  Wildlife  Refuges,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  told  the  committee:  “I  want  to  apologize 
for  my  bitterness  here  ...  I  can  see  22  years  of  conservation 
work  going  down  the  sewer  and  40  years’  work  of  better  men 
before  me.” 

Martin  S.  Hayden  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  says  of  the 
proposed  legislation:  “Congress  is  about  to  curb  the  Nation’s 
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generals  and  admirals  in  what  has  been  called  the  biggest  gralP 
and  waste  of  land  in  world  history.” 


H.R.  627  does  not  solve  the  question  of  the  impact  of  the! 
military  upon  American  life.  Yet  it  seems  a  step  in  the  rigjtj 
direction. 


Y  ACTION:  Write  your  views  to  Chairman  Clair  Engle, 
Se^d  also  for  the  1956  and  1957  Hearings. 


Interchange  between  Representative  A.  L.  Miller  (Neb.) 
and  Raymond  H.  Fogler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 


Dr.  Miller:  “You  are  not  telling  me  that  if  missiles  go 
1,5(X)  miles  you  are  going  to  take  the  whole  of  the  United 
States?” 


Mr.  Fogler:  “I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
.  .  .  There  is  great  concern  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
now  as  to  how  missiles  can  be  tested  and  where  they  can 
be  tested.” 


ALCOHOL  AND  ADVERTISING 
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Several  bills  relating  to  the  advertising,  use  and  effects  ofj 
alcohol  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate. 


H.R.  2220,  introduced  by  George  Huddleston,  Jr.  (Ala.)  would 
establish  a  Medical  Advisory  Committee  on  Alcoholism  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  This  commit¬ 
tee  would  advise  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  on  the  care, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  alcoholism. 


Five  bills  have  been  introduced  to  prohibit  the  serving  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  airline  passengers  while  in  flight:  H.R 
301  by  Thomas  J.  Lane  (Mass.);  H.R.  1009  by  John  Bell 
Williams  (Miss.);  H.R.  1111  by  Carl  Elliott  (Ala.);  S.  593 
by  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (Ore.)  and  S.  4  by  Strom  Thurmond 
(S.  C.l. 


The  purpose  of  legislation  banning  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
airplanes  as  stated  by  Senator  Neuberger  “.  .  .  is  to  assure 
the  safety  of  air  traffic  against  the  risk  that  any  occupant  of 
an  airplane  .  .  .  may  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  others 
by  the  effects  of  intoxication.” 

Bills  have  been  introduced  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of ' 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising:  S.  582  by  William  Langer 
(N.D. );  and  H.R.  4835  by  Eugene  Siler  (Ky.).  [ 


*  ACTION;  Letters  on  these  bills  should  go  to  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  (Wash.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  to  Oren  Harris  (Ark.),i 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  f 
Commerce. 


Did  You  See  This  in  the  Headlines? 

Ambassador  Michael  Comay  of  Israel  stated  January  25  before  the  L^N  First  Committee,  “In  the  view  of  my  government, 
the  United  Nations  should  not  ignore  the  possibility  of  an  agreed  scheme  for  arms  limitation  in  respect  of  a  local  ‘situation 
of  conflict.  .  .  .’ 

“Such  a  scheme  could  take  the  form  of  a  Convention  worked  out  between  Israel  and  those  Arab  States  which  are  in  conflict 
with  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  and  it  could  be  endorsed  by  the  L^nited  Nations  and  guaran¬ 
teed  in  any  appropriate  way.  It  could  and  should  also  reaffirm  a  complete  renunciation  of  war  and  a  renewed  pledge  to 
refrain  from  active  hostility  and  belligerency  in  all  its  forms,  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air.” 


